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force in the moral world, want of occupation is equally
powerful as a cause of immorality. It is the worse in this
respect because it is by far the most frequent cause. And
we may note, as a fact of moral import, that want of
occupation is ordinarily found under the two most dangerous
property conditions, the maximum and minimum of
existence. The needy man is driven to idleness by despair
and the degeneracy that comes with want; the rich man
by satiety and the spirit of pleasure-seeking that grows
with the means of satisfying it The matter seldom stops
there. The impulse to activity, deep-rooted in man's nature,
joined with necessity in the case of the poor man, and
acquisitiveness, increased by satisfaction, in the case of the
rich, gives rise to immoral occupations. These, while they
may differ in form according to the agents situation in
life, are alike in their final outcome, the production of
crime. It is an inevitable consequence of his position that
the poor man should be, as a rule, the first to come into
conflict with the legal order. The rich man has at his
disposal so many means of satisfying his immoral desires,
in ways which are allowable, or at least not punishable, that
for the most part nothing but the inexorable consequences
of his own moral guilt can drive him to actual crime.
Nor can we defend modern society against the charge of an
injustice in its moral judgments here, like that which we
found in its judgments concerning the immoral acquisition
and use of property. Perhaps it is an unfair proverb
which tells us that men hang the little rascals and let the
big ones go free. Real crime, thanks to the more liberal
sentiment of law in our times, is nearly always prosecuted
with justice, and, where it is discovered, visited with punish-
ment But our conscience is as yet all too dull where
moral offences are concerned whose nature is such that
they cannot be punished, because they violate no expressed